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Mitigating Rural Isolation 

John Morris Gillette, 

Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 

Country Versus Rural Isolation 

'HE statement is often made that the great urban problem is 
that of congestion of population while the chief drawback to 
rural life consists in the isolation of families and people. It is held 
that life in cities is too compact while 'that in the country is char- 
acterized by too great an aloofness. Altho there is truth in such 
statements they must be accepted with due qualification, for a 
knowledge of urban conditions teaches that congestion is only partial 
in cities, that such centers present great variations in compactness, 
and further, that crowding of populations is but one of the many 
problems of municipal aggregations. In like manner an acquaintance 
with rural conditions indicates that while isolation of families is 
extreme in some portions of the United States, such as in file Rocky 
Mountain division and in certain of the newer prairie, states, in 
many sections ' of the nation homes occur at frequent intervals, 
affording many opportunities for social exchange. And as conges- 
tion is but one of the problems which city communities face, isola- 
tion constitutes only an instance of the various kinds of rural prob- 
lems. 

It is also worth noting that isolation is not peculiar to country 
populations. Isolation is not solely a matter of spatial separation ; the 
greater \ht distance persons are removed from one another the more 
intense the consequent social aloofness. On the contrary, isolation is 
in part a state of .mind, one of the chief factors of which is a feeling of 
loneliness, and such a state frequently occurs among persons living 
amid dense urban populations. Perhaps the greatest hunger for human 
association and friendship is often to be found in the midst of the 
throngs of great cities. Neighboring in cities is not always or mostly 
with those who live next door or in the same block. The urbanites' 
closest friends may be blocks or miles removed, necessitating the 
occurance of social exchanges at infrequent intervals. Similarly the 
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church and other institutions that are attended, the theater, the recre- 
ation place and the like, may be far distant, requiring a considerable 
journey to attend them. 

Nevertheless, altho there is danger of exaggerating the isolation 
obtaining in the country, the social aloofness that exists there is real, 
considerable, and serious. Grant to individuals living in cities friends 
and a standing in some circle or set of persons, and unquestionably 
opportunities for intercourse and amusement, culture and social ser- 
vice are not only much more numerous in cities than in country 
but in general the distance traveled to reach them is less; and per- 
haps it should be added that the facilities of transportation and com- 
munication axe better. 

Causes of Rural Isolation 

Prior to any attempt to prescribe a solution for the problem of 
rural social isolation it is essential that the causes of that condition 
shall be discovered. In consequence of the undertaking it may be 
realized that some of the causal conditions are relatively absolute, 
unconditioned, and therefore irremovable and unpreventable. Were 
this premonition to prove true it v(rould be necessary to think and 
speak, not of overcoming rural isolation but of mitigating it. 

There are three proximate conditions which account for the 
rural social isolation existing in the United States; namely, spatial 
separation of families, fewness of social institutions, and what may 
be called the rural state of mind. These will be considered for the 
purpose of evaluating the difficulty of overcoming or of mitigating 
them. 

SPATIAL SEPARATION 

A fairly approximate perception of the degree of separation ob- 
taining among persons and families in each of the nine geographical 
divisions of the nation may be gained by dividing the rural popula- 
tion by the appropriate division area. This is only approximately 
correct for rural density since, besides the rural territory, the total 
division area contains the urban area; and further the rural popula- 
tion includes that of towns and villages, or all segregated populations 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants each. The latter statement is un- 
doubtedly of greater import than the former, creating the likelihood 
that the rural population density is somewhat, tho not greatly, less 
than the accompanying figures indicate. The following table sums 
up the data: 
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Rural Population Density in the United States, 1910 

Population Families 

Division Rural per square per square 

Division area population mile mile 

New England 62,000 1,097,000 16 4 

Middle Atlantic 100,000 5,593,ooo 56 12.7 

E. N. Cent. 246,000 8,633,000 35 8.1 

W. N. Cent. 511,000 7,764,000 15 3.3 

South Atlantic 269,000 9,103,000 34 6.8 

E. S. Cent 179,000 6,836,000 38 7.9 

W. S. Cent. 430,000 6,827,000 16 3.2. 

Mountain 859,000 1.686,000 2 0.47 

Pacific 318,000 1,810,000 6 1.4 

(Abstract 13th census, pp. 29 and 60.) 

In this table the figures for area and population are correct 
only to thousands and the error in the population per square mile 
is less than five tenths. The number of families per square mile is 
obtained by dividing the division population per square mile by the 
average size of family for the corresponding division. (Same, p. 
260). While no pretension is made to absolute mesurement, the 
figures are valuable as an aid to visualizing virhat spatial isolation 
means in the various portions of the country. Since the density 
figures are averages for whole divisions it is apparent that the situ- 
ation in extreme states must be widely different. 

According to this table, four of the divisions have 34 or more 
persons or practically 7 or more families per square mile, the Middle 
Atlantic having 56 persons and almost 13 families per such area. 
Where there are 8 families to the square mile they might be so 
located in that space that the homes need be only about one fourth 
of a mile apart. What really occurs is that the homes are placed 
along adjacent lines of travel and lie comparatively near each other. 
In the case of three divisions, containing over three-tenths of the 
total rural population of the nation, there are from three to four 
families to the square mile, requiring a separation of homes of per- 
haps one-half mile or more. The Mountain and Pacific divisions 
contain about one-twelfth of the rural population and in these divi- 
sions the families must be on the average from a mile to over two 
miles removed from -one another. 

SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Should we compare an urban with a rural community in respect 
of the number and quality of social institutions used for communal 
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purposes it would be possible to estimate roughly the force of the 
second assigned cause of rural social isolation. It would be scarcely 
fair to contrast with the average rural neighborhood the average city 
as a whole for this purpose, for such a city is a series of communities 
rather than a single community. It would be better to institute the 
comparison between types of rural and urban neighborhoods. 

In the typical rural community are to be found church and 
school generally, altho there are many neighborhoods without 
churches. Farmers' clubs are developing rapidly but are not yet 
sufficiently numerous and universal to be considered typical of farm 
communities. But perhaps Grange, Society of Equity, the Union, 
or some such organization might well be included. This list which 
is liberal practically exhausts the list of institutions which rural 
neighborhoods commonly possess and enjoy. In the town-country 
communities (villages with the closely associated surrounding agri- 
cultural region) no doubt should also be included the lodge. The 
typical city community supports school, church, saloon (save in pro- 
hibition territory), lodge, play houses, dance halls, movies, pool halls, 
and kindred places. Besides these the shops, stores, factories, and 
streets bring individuals into frequent contact. Certainly institu- 
tional facilities for social interchange in the typical urban neighbor- 
hood are far more abundant than in the typical farm community. 

Relative to their quality for purposes of social interchange the 
institutions of the city communities are likely to be superior. The 
average rural church is an anachronistic, semi-decadent affair. It 
typically comprises a one-room building where all activities must be 
accommodated. It practices what aptly has been called "ministerial 
vivisection," the distribution of a minister's services between two or 
more churches, with the probable consequence of being ministered 
to by a man of inferior training or ability. In consequence of these 
conditions, not to speak of others, its activities are few and listless. 

The typical country school is likewise a backward institution. 
It, too, is a small one-room affair, without facilities for diversified 
instruction, sustaining an ill-adapted course of study, with too few 
pupils to create competitive interest in class work or to sustain organ- 
ized play. It is ungraded, demands a multiplicity of brief classes 
daily, and is taught by a poorly paid, poorly trained pedagog. In 
contrast with these the average city church and school appear to be 
very progressive and efficient institutions, and the other agencies 
found in urban neighborhoods but not in rural are of equally pre- 
possessing character. 
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RURAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Rural consciousness, or the form the rural social mind takes, 
is a large factor in the production of rural isolation. What may 
be phrased "passive rural-mindedness" operates as an efficient but 
indirect cause of such isolation. This form of consciousness consists 
in being satisfied with aloofness, paucity of social organizations, dearth 
of contact and community activities, with the consequence that the 
individuals so conditioned do nothing and want to do nothing toward 
improvement. Of course those who are so minded are not aware of 
it any more than do the mass of people take cognizance of the 
. social customs and modes of procedure of their national, class, or 
local groups. 

Not all inhabitants of country districts are possest by passive 
rural-mindedness. Some there are who are "urban minded," being 
discontented with rural life and having a strong desire to dwell in 
the city. Probably only the powerlessness to secure the financial 
means to carry out a successful removal stands in their way of join- 
ing the urban ranks. 

Again there is a state of consciousness which may be called 
"active rural-mindedness." Those who are actively rural minded 
dwell in the country because they wish to do so. Nevertheless, they 
are intelligent regarding the deficiencies in rural community matters 
and positively desire and strive to remedy them. This body of citi- 
zens constitute the hope of the country-side. However it is likely 
that the passively-minded individuals are in the majority, thus mak- 
ing changes toward a better situation difficult and slow. 

Those who have studied the origin and evolution of the various 
forms of social consciousness would say that passive rural-minded- 
ness is far less the result of biological inheritance than of habitual - 
association, the unresisting acceptance during the formative period 
of life of those conditions and forms of life which obtain in the 
family and neighborhood. Only in so far as rural individuals are 
differentiated at birth by natural capacity, some being born more 
active and aggressive psychologically than others, does heredity play 
any considerable part in the establishment of the passive and active 
rural-minded classes. Given custom-bound families and neighbor- 
hoods, a person of good ability by birth may and probably will 
accept the prevailing outlook and develop into an individual of the 
passively rural-minded sort. 

When the outlook of the masses of country inhabitants is such 
that what obtains is accepted as inevitable, when the materials and 
currents creating intellectual ferment are lacking, when social isola- 
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tion is viewed as an ordinance akin to the order of nature, aloofness, 
discreteness of existence, arid impoverished social life appear under 
the category of the aritfcipated atid the established. 

Significance and Effects of Isolation 

Rural social isolation is commonly alluded to as an indisputable 
evil and the tendency is to accept this judgment without question. 
The conception that man is gregarious by nature has been so widely 
sanctioned' that any situation in which this collective inclination does 
not or is not permitted to operate is at once viewed as unnatural 
and harmful. ' Without pausing to challenge this idea; it ' may be 
profitable to review the evidence in its support. If ancestry counts 
for anything toward fastening traits upon the descendents, it would 
be expected that gregariousness and the love of social contact would 
be among man's most ingrained attributes. First, with a few ex- 
ceptions all vertebrate mammals are addicted to leading a group 
existence. The droves, herds, flocks, and packs of both domesticated 
and wild animals bear testimony to this. Then man's most direct 
and immediate ancestral forms, the simians, were social to the extent 
of living in families, sometimes, at least, in larger groups. While 
man did not descend directly from simians, his immediate ancestor 
must have been closely related to them and doubtless partook of 
about the same characteristics. ' ' ' 

Again, archeological evidence pertaining to the remains of pre- 
historic man points unquestionably in the direction of the communal 
existence of those ancient but near of kin ancestors. The finds in 
caves, kitchen middens,' lake dwellings, and the like yield testamentary 
support. Furthet, all our knowledge of mankind within historic 
times, information regarding ancient Asiatic and African men and, 
especially, concerning early European inhabitants bear no trace of 
normal men and women leading other than a group existence. Euro- 
peans have been village dwellers from the earliest historic times, so 
much so that even agricultural activities are carried on from village 
centers. Finally, there is the profound and widespread movement in 
recent times, the world-phenomenon of urbanization, the rapid trend 
of population toward city centers, and the building up of munici- 
palities, great and small, the advance of mankind into an ubiquitous 
and urban civilization. While the ultimate springs of this process 
are science and invention applied to geographical and economic 
things, forces which are intrinsic to modern society, the psychical pro- 
cesses of men are not only not averse to being impelled by these 
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forces but manifest distinct and solicitous cravings for the conditions 
.and attractions to be found in compact aggregations. 

The consequent expectation regarding the deep-seated results of 
heredity and the inference from age-long participation in none but 
collective existence compels the conclusion that modern man has re- 
ceived a reinforced gregarious tendency from remote times and that, 
unrestricted by contingent circumstances, he finds his highest satis- 
faction in living under close intercourse with tiis fellowri. The 
American rural inhabitants are products of the past in lilce manner 
with those of cities. They are inherently collectively inclined and 
sensible of some of the advantages of associatiqn with neighbors and 
friends. Abundant evidence of this exists in the events and currents 
manifesting themselves in the country. Under favorable conditions 
the constituted proclivities assert themselves in the direction of rural 
community improvement. 

Since we may say that the desire for human association and for 
frequent personal contact is deeply ingrained in man's constitution, 
it would be expected that any considerable deprivation and repres- 
sion of that inclination would be considered an affliction and that 
those limitations perhaps might bring pathological consequences. 

That rural social isolation is regarded as undesirable by coun- 
try people is attested by several sets of events to be mentioned with- 
out discussion: the flow of large numbers of persons from country 
to city ; the settlement of retired farmers in neighboring towns and 
villages ; ' the frequent testimony of intelligent ruralites to the irk- 
someness and the undesirability of the customary social poverty; and 
the response to the introduction of social facilities by practically every 
class of non-urban residents, including the group we have alluded to 
as the passively rural-minded. That the latter class respond is not 
inconsistent with calling them passively rural-minded, since they may 
take advantage of privileges without participating in their establish- 
ment. 

The pathological consequences of rural isolation must be indi- 
cated briefly. Isolation may be either absolute or relative. It is 
sufficient to indicate the evil results of absolute isolation by alluding 
to the fact that in penal systems solitary confinement has long been 
regarded as one of the most extreme forms of punishment to be 
accorded a prisoner and that it is generally used as a method of last 
resort. Very few convicts are able to endure its horrors of mental 
strain for long, it is held in dire dread by prisoners commonly, and 
psj'chical collapse, even insanity, have often been its result. To con- 
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demn prisoners generally to solitary confinement would be so in- 
human that society would repudiate it. 

It has been recorded frequently in the annals of the frontier' 
that sheepherders who remain on the plains with their flocks for 
months apart from human beings have lost their mental poise and 
become insane. Freedom in the midst of nature without the stimulus 
of personal association may not be sufficient to guarantee a normal 
mental functioning. 

This brief survey of the possible effects of absolute isolation 
offers- a good background for regarding aloofness in its relative form. 
Relative isolation is found in the case of families who live sufficiently 
remote from others to make social exchange difficult and infrequent 
and where organizations to carry on associational activities are very 
insufficient. Life under these conditions entails a degree of dehuman- 
ization. The fulness of personality which frequent social exchange 
brings is absent. If mind sharpens mind and ideas breed ideas, con- 
tinuous confinement within the circle of a single family is insufficient 
to make a full-orbed mind and to incite mental variation. Nor can 
the greatest satisfaction be found in meeting and holditjg converse 
with such a limited group, no matter how deeply regarded. Such 
intense intellectual inbreeding results in an enfeebled psychical stock 
and a narrowed existence. 

Perhaps the most severe strain arising out of this situation is 
sufifered by the women of the farm homestead, especially by the 
mother. Her sphere of practical action is within the confines of 
the house, she cannot meet the neighbors at the borders of the ad- 
joining fields as city women may talk across lots, nor in the exchange 
of tools and work does she have the opportunity to converse as do 
the men of the farm, and her field of cooperative exchange is limited. 
Neither does she go to the neighboring town for marketing and 
repair purposes as often as the men. Further, her work is of a rou- 
tine nature, lacking the variety and the occurrence of new situations 
that call for inventive talent which the activities of the outdoor 
workers involve. That farm women age much earlier in life than 
do the men is no doubt partly due to the greater absence of intel- 
lectual incitement. 

The sparseness of the data relative to rural and urban insanity 
is one of the weak places in a comparative study of the conditions 
regarding country and city. The conclusions which may be drawn 
from the meager facts are tentative and to be accepted with reser- 
vation. So far as they go they indicate that rural populations are 
more prone than are urban inhabitants to melancholia and senile 
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dementia. Such being the case the interpretation is somewhat obvious. 
Melancholia appears to be an affliction to which farm women espe- 
cially are addicted. Its great inciting cause may be regarded as the' 
monotonous and empty mental life they are compelled to lead. A 
perfectly inept and stupid existence is well calculated to end in a 
great stupor. Brooding over real and imaginary^ troubles and wrongs 
breeds profound pessimism and despondency that the feeble spark of 
intellectual interest involved . in the surroundings is insufficient to 
counteract. The author came upon an instance in an agricultural 
state of a housewife who had not been beyond the confines of the 
farm for over three years. Her round of duties was her sole 
interest. It is remarkable that she and thousands like her are able 
to withstand the strain and keep from succumbing to an overwhelm- 
ing depression. Perhaps only the sensitive and the imaginative fall 
easy victims to melancholia. 

Senile dementia seems to be the form of insanity that is most 
rife among agricultural males. When a man is too old to farm 
actively there is little in rural communities to stimulate his mental 
life. Probably he has never formed the reading habit so that papers 
and books are not attractive to him. There is nothing to see or to 
go to. His life work is closed and there is little to stimulate to 
activity the mind and will. Left without incitement to normal ex- 
pression, the will to live and to be interested in life is empty and 
logically collapses. 

Questionable Remedies 

The problem of rural isolation has attracted much attention and 
naturally has brought forth a number of proposals for solutions and 
panaceas. Since some of these solutions are regarded with a degree 
of seriousness, they should receive a brief critical examination. 

One of the most short-sighted and brutal suggestions is what 
may be called "familism." It is asserted that the social activities 
and satisfactions of rural inhabitants inevitably must be limited to 
the sphere of the family, since that institution represents the scope of 
normal human association possible to country districts. This pro- 
-posH 'ilies"'in the faCi of accomplished facts and is only a dogmatic 
generalization from a narrow range of data. It is doubtless true 
that the majority of rural inhabitants realize the larger portion of 
their associational life within the family and that many will do so 
for some time to come. But nothwithstanding the fact that the 
family is a most worthy and indispensible institution and that it is 
destined to furnish much of the social contact for both rural and 
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urban inhabitants in future, it must be said that it is too small, un- 
resourceful, and monotonous to supply complete associational satis- 
faction. Moreover, multitudes of country neighborhoods have estab- 
lished and now enjoy larger community organizations. The trend 
of the rural movement without question is toward the creation and 
the adaptation of varied recreational and social facilities. ' 

Another proposition is that American farmers shall abandon 
their present system of widely distributed, separate hornesteads and 
segregate themselves in some kind of central farm village. Various 
actual and ideal types of such communities present themselves, sortie 
of which deserve attention. 

The European form of farm village is generally thought of 
when the proposal in question is considered. European farmers 
almost universally live in small segregated communities, proceeding 
from these during the daytime to prosecute their agriculture on the 
outlying farms. In America, also, is to be found a few types of 
agricultural village. In various sections of the United States immi- 
grant Mennonites have established themselves in such communities, 
very largely reproducing here the customary European prototype. 
The most indigenously American farm village is to be found among 
the Mormon settlements of the western portion of the United States 
and Canada. When the Mormons settled Utah they designated an 
agricultural community somewhat peculiar to themselves. The Mor- 
mon settlers and recruits were to settle in centers, all of which were 
built from a common plan. Each village resident had a considerable 
plot of land surrounding his house, another plot of a few acres just 
outside the center, a still larger piece still farther removed, and might 
have more land still farther distant. The dwellings are character- 
istically arranged relative to each other to secure family privacy. A 
further important characteristic is that the church is the center of 
community interest and lies at the foundation of the Mormon farm 
village plan. (For a more extended account of the Morman farm 
village, see the writer's Constructive Rural Sociology, second edition, 
pp. 61-4.) 

Besides these existent types of argicultural villages, a strictly 
cooperative farm village community has been urged. It is proposed 
that not only dairies and creameries, but also laundries, kitchens, 
dining halls, and all phases of domestic and distributive economic 
business should be cooperative. 

These plans of and proposals for farm villages possess both 
interest and value, nevertheless they are confronted by several ob- 
stacles and objections.' First, the great majority of American farmers 
have much capital invested in houses, barns, other buildings, orchards. 
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and other home equipment on their separate allotments of land. To 
make a change to such a completely different system of living as the 
farm village represents would involve the destruction of much of the 
capital so invested and the incurring a large removal expense. The 
economic loss involved in the proposal is so heavy that we: cannot 
expect seriously to see it executed. 

Second, to the average farmer it would seem a costly inconven- 
ience to drive daily several miles to carry on his farm work. Where 
farms are small, as most of them are in Europe and to a less extent 
in the irrigable sections of the United States, the distances to the 
outlying land are not great. But the average size of farms in the 
United States is 138 acres. Were the farm village large enough 
to be of any great social advantage it should contain probably 100 
families. This being so, in a district composed of average sized farms, 
the more remote farms would be about four or five miles removed 
from a centrally located village. This would mean a daily drive ^f 
eight or ten miles, which is practically prohibitive because of the 
economic loss involved. 

Third, a small village of the usual type possesses questionable 
advantages, socially, when compared with open country communities. 
Without the fuller social life, intellectual interests, ideals, and re- 
sources of the larger urban aggregations, the petty gossip, jealousies, 
and bickerings are not conducive to increased satisfaction or a higher 
existence. The paucity of recreational and amusement facilities, 
the almost entire absence of those of a wholesome kind, espe- 
cially for boys from ten to sixteen years of age, engenders idleness 
and the resorting to vicious gangs and forms of sport which are 
demoralizing. The average small village in the United States rep- 
resents one of the most deadening and disheartening forms of com- 
munity, and, as a problem, challenges the serious attention of the 
American nation. 

The suggestion of a cooperative form of farm village is worthy 
of consideration. That the scheme is Utopian should not condemn 
it in advance. Its real test is, can it overcome the difficulties just 
presented relative to farm villages in general? 

In the case of the establishment of new agricultural communi- 
ties, especially in irrigation districts where farms are small, the co- 
operative proposal is most deserving of attention. Aside from these 
relatively infrequent situations, the heavy investment in separate farm 
plants and the remoteness of the majority of farms from the central 
village would appear to make the proposal impracticable. 

In view of these considerations we may regard our present sys- 
tem of distributed and separate farm homesteads as permanent, and 
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are forced to conclude that the mitigation of rural isolation must 
come from other directions. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that in agricultural Utah there is an observed tendency toward in- 
dependent farm homes. From the top of the divide between Cache 
and Salt Lake valleys in Northern Utah it is seen that in the former 
valley, which was settled very early, there is an occasional homestead 
in the open country while in the northern portion of the former, a 
region settled more recently, separate farm homes appear to be the 
rule. 

Valid Suggestions 

There is little consolation to be found in picturing the sociali- 
zation of rural life by revolutionary methods. Society in general 
makes its advances by easy stages. Time seems to be abundant for 
the operation of cosmic forces and, in most respects, social develop- 
ment resembles cosmical evolutionary processes. Types of social life 
persist almost unchanged from generation to generation and commu- 
nities of a given kind undergo transformations slowly, keeping well 
within the confines set by their nature. Rural communities must be 
expected to continue essentially as they are, with the exception of 
some necessary and useful readaptations to meet the rising demands 
for a larger and richer associational life. Probably few or no brand- 
new agencies will be created to meet the more pressing needs but 
there will be an adjustment and expansion of the means that rural 
society now possesses. 

First, considerable may be expected from the improvement and 
extension of the rural communicating system, including under this 
caption roads, rural delivery, automobiles, interurban trolleys, tele- 
phones, and periodical literature. Each of these agencies is making 
its contribution toward the establishment of a more effective rural 
solidarity and also toward bringing country and urban districts into 
closer touch. 

Improved and extended roads are essential to the development 
of the economic interests of agriculture and are the indispensible 
foundation for all larger community organizations and activities. 
The larger organizations which the improved rural church, the con- 
solidated school, farmers' clubs, and recreational and community 
centers are demanding can materialize only as the highways are built 
to permit rapid and comfortable transit. 

The automobile and rural delivery are serviceable in creating 
larger contacts and in stimulating the building of a better highway 
system. Where population density warrants the establishment of 
rural free delivery of mail, rural routes are assigned by the national 
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government on condition that the routes to be used in carrying the 
mail shall be put and kept in passable shape, drganizations and 
individuals interested in the extended use of the automobile are pro- 
motingT)oth local and inter-community highway improvement. Since 
so many farmers have become owners of cars, they have the more 
heartily joined the movement for the establishment of good roads. 

The automobile quickens rural life by bringing families and 
communities into closer and more frequent contact. Distances w^hich 
once took hours or days to compass by horse or horse-dravi^n vehicle, 
now are covered in a few minutes or hours. Could every farmer 
posses an automobile, the problem of establishing larger and better 
rural institutions in considrable mesure would be solved because 
transit would be speedy and easy and because the care of teams 
involved in travel by horse-drawn vehicles would be obviated. 

Rural free mail delivery and the circulating library are effective 
agencies for reducing isolation. The former places within reach 
of out-of-town residents the possibility of daily contact with the 
world of events by means of the daily press; makes possible more 
frequent correspondence with friends and relatives; and helps culti- 
vate a habitual perusal of periodical and library literature. In its 
turn the circulating library brings to neighborhoods which command 
its services the enlivening store of fiction, the inspiration of good 
literature, and the practical knowledge of the whole range of natural 
and social science. 

Social contact is more than the association of human beings in 
the flesh. Much of the face-to-face give and take between individ- 
uals, while mesurably demanded by nature and highly satisfying, is 
likely to be empty and of little ultimate worth. While a somewhat 
similar objection may be raised against promiscuous reading, good 
reading does make possible a touch with vital affairs and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of current, important movements. Society is 
psychical in its nature ; its binding ties and relations are non-material ; 
it is made up of the mental elements which relate human beings in 
a somewhat enduring manner. Consequently some of the most fun- 
damental advances toward socializing rural life are to be effected 
by that wider and deeper reading which reveals the more significant 
truths about collective humanity>and brings the individual into touch 
with the great currents of life. 

Second, a definite local communitization of rural districts con- 
stitutes a further method of mitigating rural isolation. Communi- 
tization takes place to the degree to which the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular locality think and act together, the alternative, individuali- 
zation being most often observed in the country, in that residents 
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of such locality think, and apt as if they were only individuals. ,, It 
is highly desirable that peopl^ generally, and rural inhabitant^ 
especially,, shQulcJ cultivate a neighborhood outloofc, appreciate the 
good results which, flow from, increased cooperation, ^jid set about 
estaWishirig the agencies" for realizing the community spirit. 

A great dea} needs to be said about the cultivation iLnd, educa- 
tion of the social mind of rural districts as the means p| , realizing 
^effective socialization and as a consummation of such, process. It 
niay be said that socialization pf country life has been accomplished 
when and where the social mind of the inhabitants ,has been pre- 
pared adequately. Students of socia,! . psychology are convinced .'that ' 
no great object , or ideal for society can be realized until the collep- 
tive mind has been, aroused, informed, and molded in the direction of 
the, 4esir?d goal. , Intelligent leaders are a grea,t asset to a cause but 
perhaps their greatest function is that of developing among, the masses 
a synipathetic point of view. There, are at least two classes of lead- 
ers, those who collect, organize, and Interpret the facts of mral 
CQnjmunitles, and, those who carry the results of that work directly 
to the people. The fornier workers really determine the directiqn'; 
rural, progress shall take by establishing a reasoned basi^ of inter- 
pretation and of undertaking. The function of the <ft:her set of, 
workers is that of propagandist and disseminator, a very indispensible;': 
service. 

It is imperative that there shall be many, institutions that train 
missionaries for rural seryice and that there shall be multitu.des. of 
such agents to come into direct contact with the farming , families, 
thruout the United States. Let the original ; students of rural life 
establish and expojind the doctrine of socialization, of country life 
by printed page and lecture. Then let all the seminaries, that send 
out preachers, all the nornial schools that educate teachej-s, all the; 
agricultural colleges that-traln county agents and, instructors, in agri- 
culture and domestic science for their work, and all agencies which 
prepare and send speakers and lecturers into the rural field empha- 
size the doctrine and with it discipline the minds of their candidates 
for country work. Only by such a thorogoing process of education 
and disseniination can the fundamental social institutions of rural " 
communities be reached, and community outlook, life apd coopera-. 
tlon be established as second nature in the minds of the people. "As 
a man thinketh In his (heart, so is he,"-a9d as the social mind of 
community and nation is formed and constituted, so its achievemen.tel 
and realizations will, be. In conclusion, it is npt top, much to say 
that all mitigation of. rural social isolation depends on and awaits 
the education of the rural social mind. 



